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changed as to permit really competent leaders to displace the self- 
seeking bosses of our present regime. 

And I would further point out the need to realize that democracy 
of a final type can never be reached until autocratic rule is discredited 
in other realms than the political. 

How shall this be brought about? Again I can not present any 
brilliant scheme which would capture the imagination of thousands. 
I advocate rather the careful study of democracy, its valid presenta- 
tion in schools and colleges, an awakening of the spirit of independ- 
ence and personal dignity. The soul of a nation is, after all, created 
by its most profound thinkers. The more profound they are, the less 
will they see the need of haste and temporary expedients, the more 
will they see that they must simply be true to their own inmost 
convictions. The rest will follow. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Abhandlungen zur Erkenntnistheorie und Oegenstandstheorie. Alexius 

Meinong. Der Gesammelten Abhandlungen Zweiter Band. Leipzig: 

Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1913. Pp. x + 554. 

The present volume is the second of a series of three, intended to 
bring Meinong's scattered articles together in convenient and permanent 
form. The first volume, already published, contained papers on psychol- 
ogy ; the third is to contain papers on " Werttheorie " and on miscellane- 
ous subjects; the present volume contains five papers of a predominantly 
epistemological character. 

The first and longest essay is entitled : " Hume-Studien II : Zur Rela- 
tionstheorie." 1 The essay serves the threefold purpose of furnishing a 
historical introduction to the theory of relations, of developing that theory 
itself in considerable detail, and of vindicating the school of Locke before 
its German critics (with especial reference to Pfleiderer). As an his- 
torical exposition of the views of Locke, Hume, the two Mills, and Her- 
bert Spencer, it is excellent. As a representation of Meinong's own views 
concerning relations, it is almost entirely obsolete. The essay was written 
when the author's interests were still primarily psychological; and when 
he still believed that the problem of relations was a psychological prob- 
lem. He then held the view that only the psychical is experienced (erleht) 
and that relations are subjective, being dependent on a comparison of 
ideas by an act of mind. " Wir haben uns wiederholt iiberzeugt, dass die 
Relation kein ansserpsychisches Ding ist; wir haben es mit einem psychi- 

i Originally published in 1882 in the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy 
of Science in Vienna. 
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schen Phenomenon zu tun," etc., (p. 155). This view is afterwards ex- 
pressly repudiated. He had not as yet developed the doctrines that are 
now thought to be most characteristic, such as the " Gegenstandstheorie," 
the distinction between content (Inhdlt) and object, the theory of com- 
plexes (Complexionen), and the theory of " objectives." He has since 
worked over the entire subject. 2 All this is brought out very clearly in 
the admirable notes by E. Mally. Nevertheless, the essay is of great in- 
terest to any one interested in relations, if for no other reason, because of 
its thorough exploration of the problem and its careful attention to detail. 
As a vindication of Locke the essay is worthy of attention for its defense 
of what may be called the method of empirical analysis, a method to which 
in this generalized form Meinong has consistently adhered. The con- 
cluding pages of the essay constitute a plea, not only for empiricism, but 
for constructive philosophical research, and for a spirit of cooperation 
and tolerance. He makes the following remark, apropos of the attempt of 
German philosophers to belittle the work of Locke : 

" Was dagegen seine Lehre vom Wissen betrifft, so erscheint sie mir 
allerdings als eines der denkwiirdigsten Ereignisse, welche die Geschichte 
der Philosophie zu verzeichnen hat, als eine Leistung, deren Grund- 
gedanken der deutsche Kritizismus, und was sich daran schliesst, nicht 
uberwunden hat und, falls der Wahrheit der Sieg sicher ist, niemals 
iiberwinden wird, — auch nicht, wenn sich das deutsche Nationalbe- 
wusstsein dieses Kritizismus annimmt und es manchem Forscher wie eine 
ethische Pflicht erscheinen lasst, Wahrheiten zu widerstreben, welche 
Ergebnissen deutscher Geistesarbeit entgegenstehen " (p. 164). 

In the second paper, "Zur erkenntnistheoretischen Wiirdigung des 
Gedachtnisses," 3 the author argues that if memory is to be cognitive at all, 
it must be either immediately evident, or demonstrable. Neither alterna- 
tive appears to be possible, until we qualify the first alternative and admit 
a new kind of immediate evidence, that establishes not certainty, but prob- 
ability (unmitteTbare Vermutungsevidenz). This sort of evidence will 
cover all the cases in which there is a temporal difference between the act 
of knowledge and the occurrence of the object. In Meinong's later writ- 
ings this turns out to be the case with virtually all perception, so that cer- 
tainty becomes a limiting case, and the distinction between perception 
and memory is obliterated. This essay, like the first, is unimportant only 
because the author has developed the subject more fully and with greater 
precision and finality in his later writings (e. g., the " Erf ahrungsgrund- 
lagen unseres Wissens "). 

The third essay, " Uber die Bedeutung des Weber'schen Gesetzes," 4 
is a study of the fundamental notions, such as difference, comparison, dif- 
ference-quantities, etc., that underlie Weber's law. It is not a psycholog- 
ical study, but a " relationstheoretische " investigation of certain psycho- 

2 Cf., e. g., "Ueber die Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens," 1906. 

s Originally published in the Vierteljahrschrlft fur wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie, 1886. 

* Reprinted from the Zeitsehrift fur Psychologie und Physiologic der Sin- 
nesorgane, 1896. 
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logical concepts. To clarify these conceptions it is found necessary to 
probe still more deeply into such conceptions as relation, quantity, and 
measurement. The essay thus prepares the way for such further inquiries 
as Mally's " Zur Gegenstandstheorie des Messens." 5 

The fourth essay, "TJeber Gegenstande hoherer Ordnung und deren 
Verhaltnis zur inneren Wahrnehmung," 6 contains the distinction of ob- 
ject and content (Gegenstand und Inhalt) which Russell has recently 
criticized. 7 But the essay is devoted mainly to the discussion of com- 
plexes, objects such as relations, numerical groups (e. g., vier Nusse), 
synthetic qualities (such as melodies, etc.). These are objects having a 
certain unity, as distinguished from mere collections; but they are built 
out of other objects, the terms, members, or " inferior a." These objects 
may be real objects of experience, or ideal objects, due to a constructive 
act (" ' Fundierung"). The relationship may be determined by the nature 
of the terms (as, e. g., the difference between A and B) ; or it may be 
accidental (as in the case of the real relation between a color and its 
localization). The essay contains an interesting discussion of perception, 
outer and inner, and of knowledge of the past. But the paper was ren- 
dered largely obsolete by the introduction in Meinong's later writings of 
the notion of " objectives," 8 and the consequent revision of terms. In- 
deed, this essay may be regarded as leading up to the necessity of replac- 
ing ideas with judgments or assumptions, as the acts by which these 
higher objects are known. 

The fifth and last essay is the well-known "TJeber Gegenstands- 
theorie." 9 Even this essay is in some respects out of date 10 — but it fur- 
nishes a compact and, on the whole, adequate statement of one of Mein- 
ong's most characteristic contributions to current thought. The need of 
a special branch of knowledge to be known as " Gegenstandstheorie " is 
due to the predilection of common sense, science, and even metaphysics 
for existence. That which exists is only a small part of the field of 
" Erhenntnisgegenstande." Thus relations, numbers, straight lines, " ob- 
jectives," etc., do not exist, though it is important to know them. But 
even subsistence is not an indispensable condition of Gegenstandlichheit. 
The " reine Gegenstande " are extra-ontological (" Ausserseiend ") alto- 
gether. If this were not so, it would be impossible to assert " Nicht-sein " 
(i. e., both non-existence and non-subsistence). If, in other words, an 
object had to be in order to have assertion made of it, it could never mean 
anything to assert non-being of it. Furthermore, there are many judg- 

5 In the Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie, by Mein- 
ong and his students, 1904. 

e Reprinted from Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, 1899. 

f Monist, July, 1914, pages 447 S. 

«"Ueber Annahmen," 1902 and 1910. 

9 Published in 1904 in the volume of " Untersuchungen zur Gegenstands- 
theorie und Psychologie." 

io Cf., e. g., the author's "TJeber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im 
System der Wissenschaften," Leipzig, 1907. 
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merits which disregard being altogether, and merely assert the "what" 
of the object. These judgments of " Sosein " are independent of, and co- 
ordinate with judgments of being. An object is what it is, whether it is 
or not. Gegenstandstheorie, then, is the study of objects regardless of their 
existence or subsistence. Gegenstandstheorie differs from psychology in 
that the latter studies objects only in so far as some psychical act is di- 
rected to them. Even the color pyramid, divorced from the act of sensa- 
tion, would belong to Gegenstandstheorie. All objects whatsoever are at 
least possible Erkenntnisgegenstdnde, but Erkenntnistheorie differs from 
Gegenstandstheorie in that the former regards objects from the stand- 
point of knowledge only. Or one could say that Gegenstandstheorie 
deals with the objective side of Erkenntnistheorie. The condition of all 
sound theory of knowledge is to see that every case of knowledge involves 
both an act of mind and an object. Gegenstandstheorie differs from logic 
in that the latter is essentially a practical discipline. A " reine Logik " 
such as Husserl proposes is meaningless. Gegenstandstheorie is not meta- 
physics, because the latter deals with existence; but it may be said to be 
philosophical, and to resemble metaphysics, in that it transcends the dis- 
tinction between psychical and physical. Owing to its indifference to ex- 
istence, Gegenstandstheorie is a priori, whereas metaphysics is a- posteriori. 
The one great achievement of Gegenstandstheorie thus far is mathematics, 
but it is capable of great extension, both in the form of such special 
branches as mathematics, and in the form of a general theory. 

It is impossible not to admire Meinong's patient and rigorous 
analysis. He is a member of a rare species, that of the thoroughly empir- 
ical philosophers. Although he has invented many new technical terms, 
and attaches much importance to them, they possess no sacredness in his 
eyes. Their importance lies in their enabling the author to identify some 
specific observed fact, as would be impossible if he employed the sugges- 
tive and equivocal terms of ordinary discourse. None of his conclusions 
can lightly be set aside, for they are all based on a prolonged scrutiny of 
matters that are excessively complicated and difficult. One suspects that 
the great merit of his work may prove to lie in its amplification of the 
subject of epistemology. He has brought to light distinctions that can 
not in future be ignored. On the other hand, it is to be hoped that his 
distinctions may be reduced, if not to comparative simplicity, then, per- 
haps, to order. One can not repress the feeling that some transforming 
insight is needed here, as in psychology. Indeed, Meinong's research may 
not unfairly be compared with that of the recently reigning school of psy- 
chologists. It is essentially structural, intellectualistic, and introspective. 
It is possible in the one case as in the other, that a practical biological 
view of mind in its relation to an environment may prove to be what is 
needed. In any case the distinctions which Meinong has made, such as 
that between objects and objectives, Sein and Sosein, judgment and as- 
sumption, etc., will have somehow to be accounted for — because they are 
empirical distinctions which any one can verify for himself. 

The reviewer has too much respect for Meinong to attempt any final 
verdict upon him without a much greater understanding of him than he 
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has yet been able to attain. Nor is there space in such a review as this 
for a discussion of the almost countless independent questions that are 
raised in these pages. But the book should not be passed by without a 
word of congratulation to the editors of the volume. As a piece of book- 
making it could scarcely be improved on. It is not to be recommended to 
those who are approaching the study of Meinong, because most of it has 
been revised and improved. But for any one who is interested in the de- 
velopment and generating motives of Meinong's thought, this volume is 
indispensable. The careful and lucid notes are filled with cross references, 
which enable one at all times to keep in touch with the author's later and 
revised views, and which through their clearness and brevity often throw 
a helpful light on these views themselves. There is a good index, and a 
complete chronological list of Meinong's writings. As a birthday gift in 
celebration of a master's threescore years the volume is most happily con- 
ceived, and testifies to the taste as well as to the loyalty of his pupils. 

Balph Barton Berry. 
Harvard University. 

The Layman Bevato; A Story of a Restless Mind in Buddhist India at the 

Time of Greek Influence. Edward B. Buffet. New York : Douglas C. 

McMurtrie. Bp. vi + 102. 

The reader of the semi-historical romance " The Layman Bevato " will 
find much in its pages that will help him better to understand the philo- 
sophic significance of Buddhism and the relations and differences in 
thought between East and West. 

In his preface the author correctly states that " the present, largely 
historical, although structurally imaginative, study is a rendering of Indian 
life and thought toward the close of the third century b.c, in the last days 
of Biyadasi, Asoko, ' The Buddhist Constantine,' " and that it " projects 
an interplay between Buddhism and Hellenism." Throughout the story 
of this " restless mind," wavering between Oriental and Occidental aims 
and ideals, the element of fiction receives an enhanced coloring through 
the romantic tale of love philosophically interwoven with the main theme. 

The major chord is the struggle of the human heart seeking for the 
emancipation of the spirit through self-abnegation of fleshly desires and 
the annihilation of all barriers that hinder the attainment of the realms of 
Nirvana. The Buddhist doctrine of Benunciation, and in reality, after 
all, the Christian doctrine of Love as developed later in its fulness, may be 
read between the lines as dominant notes. A touch of the well-known 
Indian aTwrftsa-doctrine, or non-injury to any form of animal life, is 
subtly wrought into the fabric of the narrative through the devoted treat- 
ment by the hero Bevato of the faithful dog that accompanied him during 
his varied vicissitudes. 

The historic background, in which the scene is set, seems in general to 
be accurately portrayed as reflecting the times described at the end of the 
third century before the Christian era, after the close of the reign of the 
great Buddhist king Asoko. Quotations from the Buddhistic scriptures 
are aptly introduced in translation, sometimes also accompanied by the 



